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378 The Sewanee Review 

than the discussion of the American Population. The student 
of contemporary social problems will find here a wholesome and 
refreshing book, which arouses keen interest over a wide range of 
material and which adds to the stimulus of its ideas the touch of 
literary brilliancy and charm. J. G. Stevens. 



Race Orthodoxy in the South and Other Aspects of the Negro 
Question. By Thomas Pearce Bailey. Washington and New York: 
The Neale Publishing Co. 

As this volume of nearly four hundred pages consists of 
numerous articles, addresses, book reviews, etc., written at 
different times, there is of course a good deal of repetition. 
But there are some things which bear repetition, and the book 
is a timely and valuable one. 

By "race orthodoxy," of which Mr. Bailey is a firm adherent, 
he means the creed that this is a white man's country and that 
not only is social equality with resulting inter-marriage between 
whites and blacks to be resolutely resisted, but also political, 
civic, or any other kind of equality that may act as an entering 
wedge to social equality and inter-marriage. He says, for 
example: "When high-grade whites demand that certain 
negroes be treated as exceptional persons apart from race status, 
they endanger the peace of the community." And again he 
declares that, for the sake of the blacks and whites, no "door of 
hope" should be opened to the negro "that will usher him into 
ultimate hell-fire of race strife." Nevertheless, the author states 
his beliefs in Christian and democratic equality and in the 
immeasurable worth of each human soul in the eyes of God. 
Each reader of the book can judge for himself of the author's 
success in reconciling his belief with "race orthodoxy." He 
admits the impossibility of putting this abstract humanitarian 
creed into practice as long as the two races live side by side and 
so long as the white race is determined to prevent amalgamation 
by inter-marriage. His tentative solution of the negro problem 
is therefore colonization of the blacks, with "their free consent 
and enthusiastic cooperation," if possible ; but by force if neces- 
sary. He does not, however, dogmatically urge this solution. 
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On the contrary, he does not believe that anyone yet fully un- 
derstands this the most important of all the questions confront- 
ing the American people. He therfore repeatedly and with in- 
tense earnestness urges that a scientific, systematic, cooperative, 
nation-wide, and world-wide study of the problem be made. 

R. H. Dabney. 



The Letters of Richard Henry Lee. Collected and edited by James 
Curtis Ballagh. Volume II, 1779-1794. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1914. Pp. xxiii+603. 

Professor Latane, of the Johns Hopkins University, has so 
fully and so ably reviewed the first volume of the present work, 
in the Sewanee Review for April, 1 9 1 2, that only a brief note is 
needed for the second volume, to the effect that it sustains the 
high standards set in the first. The period, — a particularly 
interesting one — covers the last fifteen years of Lee's life, from 
1779 to 1794. The editor has added a very full and useful 
index for both volumes. S. L. W. 



Studies in Southern History and Politics. Inscribed to William 
Archibald Dunning. New York : Columbia University Press. 1914. 
Pp. viii-f-394. 

The fifteen essays in this volume are written by a group of 
former students of Professor Dunning artd dedicated to him as 
a testimonial. 

The writers, some of whom have become widely known as 
specialists in Southern History, take as their theme the great 
questions and problems which have agitated the South during 
the nineteenth century, and in part continue to do so. The first 
essay in the volume, that of Professor Fleming on "Deportation 
and Colonization," gives Lincoln's views on this subject, which 
may come as a surprise to his negrophile admirers. The suc- 
ceeding essays deal with Secession and Reconstruction ; but the 
most interesting studies in the volume are those that come last, 
for they represent what the South is now thinking and doing for 
the training and education of her population, white and black. 
The studies of Professor Boyd, and of Professor Thompson, 



